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ceasing ingenuity in breaking them up, their homes, haunts, 
and food ; a spirited account of a prize contest arranged by 
the king ; a toboggan sliding down the otter ' s path , interrupted 
by the accidental encounter of a skunk and a mink, which 
results so malodorously that all with one accord seek safety 
from suffocation in flight; and the story of Carcajou's (wol- 
verine's) revenge in the wholesale mixing of water, flour, 
molasses, and feathers in the ill-fated trapper's shack. This 
leads up to a delicate bit of fancy. Francois goes away for 
supplies, leaving alone The Boy, who is injured and becomes 
weak and delirious from fever. Whisky Jack brings the 
report to the animals, and for the sake of stupid, tender- 
hearted old Mooswa, who has once known The Boy, they 
take upon themselves his care. Beaver cuts wood and Wol- 
verine drops it down the chimney. Otter catches delicate 
white fish, and Mooswa visits him daily to give the best med- 
icine of all: personal contact and loving sympathy. Finally 
good old Mooswa even risks his life — and this one deed de- 
serves his receiving the title of the book — to attract hunters to 
The Boy, who is saved. " When he told about the angels feed- 
ing him, and keeping his fire going, the people listened a lit- 
tle awe-stricken, for they saw that he believed it firmly* Also 
the two Hunters asserted that the fire was burning brightly 
when they came. Perhaps, after all, it was the angels." 

Eleanor. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1900. $1.50. 

If one wants to be absorbingly interested for several hun- 
dred pages, to have one's nerves rather than one's sympathies 
wrought upon, and to be rewarded by the conventional end- 
ing in a marriage wherein "they lived happily ever after- 
wards," Mrs. Ward's new novel, "Eleanor," will by no 
means be found disappointing. 

The most striking features of the volume are the evident 
enjoyment that Mrs. Ward has got from Italian life and land- 
scape, her culture and sympathetic acquaintance with the in- 
tellectual conflict of the times* and the rare combination of 
dilettanteism and morbidness that the whole book is compact 
of. There is not a shade or tint in the beauty of the Italian 
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wood and garden which the author of "Eleanor" has not 
passionately comprehended. She has felt, too, all the charm 
and infinite repose that the Roman Catholic ritual and 
strength by exclusion can give, and sympathized not less 
with the hope and determination of the supporters of Italian 
nationality, now as ever, threatened by the Church's influence. 
Even with these two elements of reality, a foreign novel is 
sure to seem somewhat of an exotic, and in this case the 
relations of the characters make this danger unavoidable. 
Manisty is not in plain verity sane. He is monumentally 
egotistic, and yet weakly dependent on others for balance. 
He will take up a theory, develop it, fight strenuously against 
all opposition to it, and then in the heat of battle drop his 
sword and go over to the enemy. The training that produced 
this man and his family are congruent. He never went to a 
school, but did his lessons at home with a sister whose mood- 
iness becomes insanity when she grows up. "Eleanor's" re- 
lations with Manisty are out of the natural, and she herself 
is distinctly bizarre. Married young to a man unsympathetic 
with her, she endures existence without living, and is just en- 
tering on life through the love of her newly born son, when 
her husband, with the child in his arms, in a fit of delirium 
leaps out of a hotel window into a raging torrent. Now pa- 
tently two persons situated like this are for each other, and 
the bond is plain even to the vulgar when "Eleanor," by her 
sympathy and wide reading, is the inspiration, the muse, as 
Mrs. Ward calls her, of Manisty' s whimsical genius. Her 
unselfish devotion to him deserved the poor boon of his love, 
and in the course of nature would have got it. Mrs. Ward's 
love and admiration for a man of this dilettante character, 
however, does not extend to Eleanor. Eleanor must come 
to peace with herself by self-renunciation. The only hope 
for Manisty is that Lucy's sincerity will make him come down 
off his pose, and, as Carlyle says, "In the name of God, do 
some thing." 

There is pleasure in reading anything of Mrs. Ward's, 
because she has a widely cultivated mind and undoubted 
power. One can enjoy the finely felt enthusiasm for Italian 
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sunset and campagna, but there comes along with this a con- 
stant feeling of exasperation. It is irritating, the unreality of 
the life of the characters and the morbidity which English 
writers who touch ethics and religion in fiction seem unable 
to avoid. "O for a man who has worked for his living!" 
one feels like crying; " and for a woman who has nursed her 
own child!" " G. C. E. 

The Life and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay. By Maurice Hewlett. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

The story of Richard Coeur de Lion has been often told 
before, but here we have a fresh conception and a bold charac- 
ter portrayal by a sympathetic student of the setting of the Mid- 
dle Age and a master of romantic style. In this historical ro- 
mance Mr. Hewlett reproduces the psychological atmosphere 
of another Forest Tale. Not that there are wanderings 
through mystic green depths of oak forests, with adventures 
to lords and ladies, as in "The Forest Lovers;" but the same 
atmosphere is present, bringing out its subtle and highly 
colored romantic effects. So vivid are these impressions 
that one must think of Robin Hood and Maid Marian and 
Sherwood, and feel again the charm of Coeur de Lion, as all 
first seemed in the dream-days of youth. Mr. Hewlett's 
symbolism in trying to define Richard's dog-and-cat nature 
is not made very clear either in his characterization or in the 
history of Richard himself; but any symbolism would be at 
once destroyed if made clear, for it is something to be felt, and 
not demonstrated. That, however, which is not oversubtle- 
ized — viz., Richard as man, king, crusader — makes the blood 
tingle. The three women who love him contrast remarka- 
bly. The tragic minor strain of Alois, the thin staccato of 
Berengere, and the noble symphony of Jehane give the book 
its strength. Richard is hard to comprehend in his relations 
with Berengere and Jehane, and no doubt the author intends 
it so, and Jehane in her attitude would almost seem not only 
illogical, but impossible when subjected to analysis. But in 
this realm of romance to which Mr. Hewlett conducts the 
reader the illogical — at least of women — and the impossible 



